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Christmas day, on December 25, is one of the latest of the 
feasts commemorative of Jesus Christ instituted by the church, for 
it only began to be observed toward the end of the fourth century. 
John Chrysostom 1 has left us a homily preached at Antioch 
which helps us to fix the exact date at which it was first kept in 
that important Christian center. His name for the feast is ; 
The birth of Christ after the flesh. " It is not yet ten years," he 
says, "since this day became manifest and known to us." And 
a little below he remarks: "This day is everywhere a matter 
for discussion ; for some accuse it of being a new feast and 
new-fangled, and of having been introduced but now ; while 
others contend that it is old and original, because the prophets 
long ago foretold about his birth ; and they argue that long ago 
it was revealed and held in repute by the inhabitants of regions 
extending from Gades to Thrace." 

Thus we know that the Christmas, or feast of the birth of 
Christ, was observed in Antioch, the oldest Christian center out- 
side Jerusalem, not earlier than 376 A. D.; that ten years later 
it was far from being unanimously accepted by Christians. 
Indeed, if we bear in mind that Chrysostom was an advocate of 
the new feast, we can infer from his language that eastern 

1 MlGNE, Pairologia Grtzca, XLIX, p. 351. 
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Christendom was extremely opposed to it. He also implies that 
it was celebrated in the western half of the world bordering the 
Mediterranean before it gained a footing in the eastern half. 

An Armenian writer of the eleventh century 2 records — we 
know not on what authority — that it was first observed in 
imperial circles in Constantinople A. D. 373, having been invented 
much earlier by Artemon the heretic in Rome. In Egypt it was 
still repudiated in the fifth century, for Cassian, a Latin Father, 
in his Collat., X, 2, tells us that: In Egypt the custom is 
retained from ancient tradition of celebrating in a single festival 
on the one day of Epiphany both the Lord's baptism and his 
nativity after the flesh, instead of keeping them separately on 
two distinct days, "as is done in the western provinces" of the 
empire. In Armenia to this day the two feasts of the baptism 
and of the fleshly birth are kept together on the day of Epiph- 
any, i. e., January 6. 

In Rome, the date at which the festival of December 25 was 
instituted is difficult to ascertain. Ambrose of Milan, however, 
in his third book "About Virgins," chap. 1, reminds his sister 
Marcellina that she took the veil of a nun from Pope Liberius 
on the birthday of the Savior, and adds the remark: "On what 
day could you better do so than on that upon which the virgin was 
vouchsafed her offspring?" It is evident, therefore, that the 
birth from the virgin was celebrated in Rome as early as the year 
366, in the September of which this pope died. It is usually 
assumed that the feast in question was kept on December 25, but 
that is not certain, for Ambrose says nothing on the point. If 
it was really invented by Artemon, as the Armenians have always 
declared, it must go back to the third century in the West, and 
that would explain Chrysostom's statement. 

In our own islands we have an interesting record that the 
Christian feast of Christmas coincided in date wifh an earlier 
pagan festival. For the venerable Bede tells us in his work 
De Temporum Ratione, cap. 13, that "the Anglian peoples began 
the year on December 25, on the day on which we now cele- 
brate the birth of the Lord ; and they then called the very 

* Paul of Taron against Theopistos. 
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night, which is now sacrosanct to us, by the vernacular name of 
modranecht, that is, the night of mothers, by reason, we suspect, 
of the ceremonies which they conducted on it, watching 
throughout its length." 

For a similar reason the Germans still call Christmas the 
Weihnacht. The old Scandinavian word "yule " signifies the feast 
of the solstice or turn of the sun, for on December 25 the 
shortest day is past, and the day begins to wax again. 

In Italy also, and in Latin countries generally, the new Christ- 
mas of the end of the fourth century coincided with an older 
pagan festival. The Saturnalia, when the slave was for once as 
good as his master, lasted from December 17-24, to be followed 
on December 25 by the Brumalia or Breuima, the feast of the 
shortest day, the first of the new sun, the last of the old, as 

Ovid says : 

Bruma noui prima est, ueterisque nouissima solis. 

This was followed by the Sigillaria, so called because on it 
parents gave dolls to their children. The new year proper began 
with the first of January, on which strence, the French /trennes, 
were given by friends and relations to one another, by way of 
good omen, boni ominis causa. 

Christian writers of the fifth century make it clear by their 
protests against the pagan merriment with which the last week 
of the old year and the first days of the new were still marked, 
that the new feast of Christmas had been put on December 25 
in order to hallow in the Christian way a day round which more 
than round any other the associations of the older religion 
centered. There was an obvious propriety, also, in putting the 
birthday of the Sun of righteousness on the old birthday of the 
sun. The Christians of the farther East round about Edessa, 
who rejected the new Christmas, accused their co-religionists of 
Rome of idolatry and sun-worship, because they chose December 
25 for their new festival ; and it is likely enough that the old 
sun-worship lived on as an integral element in the new cult. 
The Persian Christians, who followed Mani's revelation from 
about 275 A. D. onward, openly identified Christ with the sun 
in heaven ; and the Christian bishops of Rome, always more 
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ready than others to assimilate pagan practices and popular 
beliefs, may have deemed it good policy to take over one which 
they could not hope to eliminate. The eastward position in 
prayer, which is assuredly very ancient, must originally have been 
adopted out of respect to the rising sun. The Palestinian 
Essenes, although they were stern monotheists and as Jews averse 
to the worship of created things, nevertheless turned in their 
prayers to the rising sun, and, according to Josephus, besought 
him to rise with litanies drawn from a remote past. 

Note that Chrysostom and Cassian speak of the new feast as 
that of the birth after or according to the flesh. Was there, then, 
an older feast which celebrated the birth of Jesus according to 
the spirit ? There was, and this was no other than the feast of 
the baptism, known to us today as the feast of the. Epiphany. 
As to the original significance of this feast there can be no 
doubt. Nicetas says that "its principle and cause is the bap- 
tism of Christ." Gregory, the wonder-worker, writing in the 
third century, calls it the day of the holy theophany, and in his 
homily for it speaks only of the baptism of the Lord as being 
commemorated on it. Hippolytus, at the beginning of the 
same century, calls the festival by the same title, and in his 
homily for it equally refers to the baptism only ? 

Gregory of Nazianzen in his fortieth homily calls it the day 
of lights, r)(iepa t&v (Jhotcov, and records, what we also know from 
other sources, that it was a favorite day for the baptism or 
illumination of neophytes. Those who were so baptized upon it 
were "illuminated along with Christ," XpwT<j> avfKfxoTiadrjvai. 
The earliest record we have of the festival of the baptism of 
Jesus is in Clement of Alexandria [Strom., I, p. 140, ed. Sylb.), 
who mentions that the sect of Basilides observed it and kept a 
vigil on the night preceding it, with readings from the Scriptures. 
Some of them, he adds, kept the feast on the 15th, others on 
the nth of Tybi, which answers to January 6. This notice 

3 Jerome, in his Commentary on Ezechiel, I, chap. I, states that the feast of the 
carnal birth did not properly belong to January 6 : " Epiphaniorum dies hucusque 
venerabilis est : non ut quidam putant, natalis in came. Tunc enim absconditus est 
et non apparuit ; quod huic tempori congruit, quando dictum est : Hie est filius meus 
dilectus, in quo mihi complacui." 
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implies that the followers of Basilides invented the festival. If 
so, the other churches must have rapidly adopted the feast from 
them ; for a hundred years later it was kept in all the eastern 
churches.- In the West it is said to have been introduced much 
later ; and Ammianus Marcellinus is the first to mention its 
existence in Gaul. He states that the emperor Julian kept 
the feast there in the year 360 A. D. However, it is prob- 
able that our ignorance of it at a far earlier date in the 
West is only due to want of records. The Latin writers of the 
late fourth century and of the fifth also had a reason for being 
reticent about the feast, supposing, as is probable, that it existed 
much earlier. It was commemorative of the Lord's rebirth, 
and as such was become heretical. Later on it acquired a new 
orthodox content as commemorating the visit of the magi and 
the manifestation of the infant Jesus to the Gentiles. The 
homilies of pseudo-Maximus, which I quote below, indicate 
that in the north of Italy it existed at a much earlier date, and 
was called the natalis dies, because on it Jesus was reborn 
{renatus). The Armenians, who, as I have said, still keep 
Christmas, or the carnal birth of Jesus, along with his baptism, 
on January 6, preserve in the controversial literature in which 
they defended their conservatism against the attacks of the 
Greeks numerous citations from early Christian writers, which 
prove, if genuine, that their way of keeping the double feast on 
one and the same day, January 6, was early and widespread. 
They cite Polycarp of the first half of the second century, Melito, 
Ad Eutropium, in the second, Hippolytus and Cyprian of the first 
half of the third. Their appeal was always to Luke's gospel, 
which declares that Jesus was beginning his thirtieth year when 
he came before John for baptism; this proves — such was their 
argument — that he was baptized on his thirtieth birthday 
Hence it is proper to celebrate his baptism and his birth on one 
and the same day. 

It is certain, therefore, that prior to the year 373 A. D., when 
the modern Christmas was introduced at Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, the earthly or carnal birth of Jesus was already feasted ; 
but only along with the baptism, and not on a separate day by 
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itself. We have seen, however, that the original significance of 
the feast of the Epiphany was baptismal. How, then, shall we 
explain the fact that, in the fourth century, before the birth 
from the virgin was allotted a day of its own, the 6th of January 
was regarded as at once the birth and baptismal day of Jesus ? 
Why should the idea of the birth have been so closely bound up 
in believers' minds with that of baptism that their first idea 
was to celebrate both things together ? The use of Jerusalem 
in the first half of the fourth century is a remarkable example of 
this association. A letter is preserved by John of Nice (in 
Combefis., Hist. Monothel.) said to have been addressed by Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, to Julius, 4 who was pope of Rome A. D. 
337—52. In this Cyril complains of the difficulty experienced 
at Jerusalem by the faithful in keeping both festivals on the one 
day. The birth, he says, had to be celebrated in the cave of the 
nativity at Bethlehem and the baptism on the banks of the Jor- 
dan. Now, Bethlehem is seven miles south, the Jordan some 
eighteen east, of Jerusalem. How, he asks, are the faithful to 
go through the ceremonies of reading prayer and praise at Beth- 
lehem, and on the same day hurry off to the Jordan in time to 
get through the celebration there of the Lord's baptism ? He 
entreats the pope to examine the books brought by the Jews in 
the age of Titus from Jerusalem to Rome, in order to ascertain 
from them the real date of the birth. It is then related that the 
pope read in Josephus that Zacharias' vision in the temple took 
place at the feast of Tabernacles, and, calculating from that as a 
fixed point, inferred that the virgin bore her son on December 
25. This, therefore, was the true date for Christmas. 

The church of Jerusalem, however, was too conservative to 
adopt a new date, and in the year 549, if we may believe Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, the old date, January 6, was still observed and 
defended on the ground that St. Luke's narrative of the baptism 
implied it to be the true one. Whether the letter of Cyril be 
genuine or not, it implies that at Jerusalem the feast of the bap- 
tism was that which originally pertained to the day, and that it 

* To Sylvester, according to the oldest Armenian text in Paris, Fonds Arm., 45, 
45, t. 35- 
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was celebrated by the believers on the banks of the Jordan, 
where John baptized Jesus. The feast at Bethlehem was an 
embarrassing addition to the older one. It was clearly a new 
feast. 

Now, the reason which led the believers of the fourth cen- 
tury to tack on to the baptism the feast of the birth from the 
virgin is not far to seek. They did so because the baptism of 
Jesus Christ was already regarded as his birthday, only as his 
spiritual birthday. Hence it is that Nicetas and Chrysostom are 
careful to speak of the new Christmas on December 25 as the 
celebration of the birth of Jesus according to the flesh. They were 
conscious that the baptism was his birth according to the spirit. 
From that time on it was not unusual for the Greek Fathers to 
say that the divine word Christ had undergone as many as three 
births, to-wit, the birth from the virgin mother, the birth in the 
Jordan when he was baptized, and the birth of the resurrection. 

Nor is it in Greek and Armenian sources alone that we meet 
with the double feast in its older form. There are two Latin 
homilies variously attributed to Maximus of Turin in the fifth 
century or to Ambrose of Milan in the fourth. In these it is 
declared that Epiphany was, anyhow, the birthday of the Lord 
Jesus, whether because he was born of the virgin on that day, 
or was reborn in baptism {sive hodie natus est ex virgine sive 
renatus in baptismo). 

He was born unto men on that day, these homilies declare, 
and thirty years later, on the same day, he was reborn unto the 
sacraments {renatus est sacramentis) . On both grounds, says 
the writer, the feast is his natal feast {festivitas natalis) . It is 
his nativity both of flesh and spirit {nativitas et carnis et spiritus) . 
As thirty years before he had been brought forth through the 
virgin {per virginem editus), so on the same day he was now 
regenerated through the mystery {per mysterium regeneratus) , 
was even sanctified {sanctificatus) . As he was then born after 
his humanity {secundum hominem nascitur), so now he is gener- 
ated according to a mystery {secundum mysterium gignitur) . 

These homilies attest, moreover, that the lection for the 
Epiphany was the gospel, not of the earthly birth, but of the 
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baptism, in these words: "The gospel writing, as we have just 
heard it read, relates that the Lord came to the Jordan for the 
sake of baptism, and that he wished himself to be consecrated 
in that river by the heavenly mysteries." In remote Armenia, 
where the Epiphany was always kept as the birthday, the same 
lection was in use at least as late as the eighth century. The 
catholicos John bears witness to the fact about 720 A. D. An 
examination of the most ancient lectionaries would probably 
indicate that the early Epiphany retained its primitive character 
as the festival of the baptism, even long after the commemora- 
tion of the carnal birth from the virgin was associated there- 
with. As late as the twelfth century, even, orthodox Armenian 
Fathers still defended their Christmas on January 6, on the 
ground that that was the day on which Christ had been reborn 
in the waters. 

Now, in the fourth century, to which, no doubt, these two 
north Italian homilies belong, it was already heretical in the 
great Christian centers of Rome, Antioch, and Constantinople 
to use such phrases as we find in them : to say, namely, that 
Jesus was reborn, was regenerated, was sanctified in the Jordan, 
to speak of the nativity of his spirit. Accordingly the writer, 
if it be not some editor of these homilies, apologizes for his 
lapse into language which was already heretical, no matter how 
archaic, and he introduces an imaginary objector, as follows : 
" Perhaps someone will say, ' If he (Jesus) is holy, why did he 
wish to be baptized ? ' Hear then : Christ is baptized, not in 
order that he may be sanctified by the waters, but that he may 
himself sanctify the waters." 

And here we find ourselves in the presence of what is by far 
the greatest revolution of Christian opinion which has ever 
occurred, greater far than the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was accomplished in different places in different ages, 
in Rome as early as about 199, in Antioch about 260, in the 
Balcan peninsula about 340 ; in outlying parts of Christendom, 
like Spain and Armenia, as late as the eighth to tenth century 
In some remote circles of believers in Poland, Russia, Armenia, 
and the upper Tigris it has never been accomplished at all. 
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This revolution concerned the way in which Christians regarded 
the nature of Jesus Christ ; it was a change in their Christology. 
There is no doubt that the baptism of Jesus had for the four 
evangelists a unique significance, or they would not have nar- 
rated it in so circumstantial a manner. Jesus approaches the Bap- 
tist, the heavens open as he comes up out of the Jordan, and 
the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, alights upon him. At 
the same time the Bath Kol, or voice from heaven, salutes him 
in the language of the psalm as the beloved Son, in whom God 
is well pleased. There are variations in the narratives of the 
four evangelists and of the earliest extra-canonical witnesses, 
which claim here our momentary attention. Matthew and Mark 
relate the opening of the heavens and the dove-like descent of 
the Spirit as a personal vision of Jesus himself, and almost 
exclude the view that others saw it. Their narrative is clearly 
the most original, and we recognize in the incident the ecstasy 
of one who was not foreign to the theosophic imagery of Alex- 
andria which recurs so often in the pages of Philo, and accord- 
ing to which the divine Spirit, or the Logos, was symbolically 
called by the name of, and likened to, the wild dove which 
roams over the desert tracts unfrequented by man. In Luke 
the vision is materialized, and the Holy Spirit is stated to have 
descended in bodily form as a dove. In the fourth gospel the 
vision gains the maximum of material externalization, and the 
Baptist " bears witness, saying : ' I beheld the Spirit descend 
....'" Its descent, palpable to his eyes, is even represented as 
the sign which he was to watch for, in order to the recognition 
of him who was to baptize with the Holy Spirit. On the other 
hand, the fourth gospel preserves a trait in- the narrative which 
has vanished from all but the oldest texts of Matthew and Luke, 
namely, that the Holy Spirit abode on, or rested on, Jesus, stayed 
with him permanently. The form of gospel which the Ebionite 
or Jewish Christians used related, according to Epiphanius 
(fl<er., 30, 13), that the Holy Spirit appeared in the form of a 
dove, descending and entering into Jesus. This form also 
related that the Bath Kol not only acclaimed him as the well- 
beloved Son, but added the words, "This day have I begotten 
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thee;" and the oldest witnesses attest the same reading in 
Luke 3 : 2. 

The unique significance, in the apostolic age, of the Lord's 
baptism is also shown in the fact that Mark's gospel, the 
most archaic of the synoptics, begins with the baptism ; so 
does John's, except for the prelude, in which he sets forth the 
nature of the Spirit, or Word, or Reason, of God, which, enter- 
ing and abiding in Jesus at his baptism, so became flesh and 
tabernacled among us. Matthew and Luke alone pay any atten- 
tion to the earthly birth of Jesus and to the incidents of his life 
antecedent to his baptism. In Acts 10:37, Peter's summary of 
the work of Jesus Christ also begins with the baptism preached 
by John, and implies that it was through that baptism that God 
anointed him {expiaev avrbv, vs. 38, made him a Christ) with the 
Holy Spirit and power. Luke, also, in his gospel is careful to tell 
us how, after his baptism, Jesus "was full of the Spirit, and, return- 
ing from the Jordan, was led by the Spirit in the wilderness dur- 
ing forty days;" how, after the temptation, "he returned in the 
power of the Spirit unto Galilee ; " and how he then returned to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and, opening the book of 
Isaiah, read aloud in the local synagogue those marvelous verses, 
which were that day, for the first time, fulfilled : " The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, Because he anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor : He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind " 

If, then, we discard artificial interpretations, the significance 
of John's baptism, both for Jesus and for those who believed in 
him, becomes clear. The Spirit of God then entered into him, 
anointed him spiritually, so that he was the Lord's anointed, or 
the Christ. God begat him in that hour, so that he was thence- 
forth born from above, regenerate, the chosen Son of God. He 
was then filled with the Spirit ; the Spirit was upon him, filled 
him with power, possessed him, sent him forth on his ministry. 

And the fourth gospel makes it clear that Jesus, the God- 
inspired man, was conceived as passing on to others the Spirit 
which in its fulness had rested on him. To as many as received 
him, to them gave he the right to become children of God like 
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himself ; when they believe on his name, that is, in his power and 
prerogative as the Christ. And these believers are, like the Christ, 
born (or begotten) , not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God. We see, then, that Jesus Christ 
communicates to all the faithful the same divine sonship, the 
same spiritual birth, vouchsafed to him. All who would see the 
kingdom of God must like himself be born from above (not 
afresh). And this birth from above is in baptism. "Except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God." Jesus, therefore, does not stand alone, nor is he the only 
one chosen to be son of God ; all who will can become sons of 
God and be spiritually anointed as was he. Paul insists on this 
point when he declares that God foreknows all whom, according 
to his purpose, he has called and foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son (Rom. 8: 29). Jesus is but "the first- 
born among many brethren." And this is the faith which under- 
lies Gregory's phrase, used of those who were baptized at the 
feast commemorative of the Lord's baptism : "They are illumi- 
nated along with him." 

The church has always held, even long after the growing 
abuse of the rite made it a mockery, that baptism brings spiritual 
regeneration, the birth in the individual of a new inner man or 
spirit. It was regarded as a crisis in which, after a catechumen- 
ate or period of discipline, the individual, by a conscious effort 
of will and also by the grace of the Spirit, which freely enters 
the temple prepared, emerges from nature into the highest moral 
order, which the New Testament calls the kingdom of God. 
"The faithful," as the first epistle of Peter (1:23) says, "have been 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God which liveth and abideth in them." 
In other words, it is the eternal reason, which, entering at this 
crucial moment of repentance and faith, not so much displaces 
the natural soul as touches it to finer issues and raises it to a 
higher power. In Pauline phrase, the man who was merely 
a|tu^/co?, psychic, becomes •n-vevfiaTiKO'i , pneumatic, the temple and 
home of a spirit, which, crying " Abba, father," in his heart adopts 
him and makes him a son of God. So much stress did the early 
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church lay on this aspect of baptism that until a catechumen 
was baptized and received the Spirit he might not even use the 
Lord's prayer 5 and address God in heaven as "our Father;" and 
this prohibition was still enforced among the Armenian Chris- 
tians of the tenth and eleventh, and among the Albigeois of the 
twelfth and thirteenth, centuries. Among the latter the traditio 
precis, or bestowal by the church of the Lord's prayer on a 
believer, was the prelude to the consolamentum, or spiritual bap- 
tism, in which he received the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

There was also another aspect of the new soul which at bap- 
tism the Holy Spirit or Word of God engendered in the repen- 
tant and faithful. Being eternal and divine, it was naturally 
immortal and could not die. Hence the Christian was said at 
baptism to have risen again with Christ into immortal life. Nor 
is evidence wanting to show that this baptismal soul was regarded 
as having an incorruptible spiritual body, capable of being seen 
in apparitions to the purified eye of believers. We must not 
forget, also, that, in the age of the New Testament and for cen- 
turies after, the idea of spirit as a purely self-conscious immate- 
rial activity did not exist in men's minds. A spirit, even the 
Holy Spirit of God, had a body of attenuated matter ; and, like 
the wind which, unseen itself, stirs the material world and sets 
it in movement, it was capable of material action and reaction, 
especially on other spirits. In the Shepherd of Hermas the Holy 
Spirit is exhibited as waging upon the grosser and crasser 
evil spirits an almost physical warfare inside the body of the 
believer. I know that it is not popular at the present day, when 
philosophic idealism has schooled our minds, to dwell on the 
limitations which, after all, beset the conceptions of a Luke, a 
Paul, a Clement, perhaps even of Jesus. Yet we shall never 
grasp the inner meaning of the greatest renaissance of the human 
spirit until we frankly admit those limitations. 

I said that the church has always adhered to the idea of 
spiritual regeneration in baptism, although by baptizing babies 

5 Cf. Cassian, Coll., ix, 18 : " Uniuersitatis deum ac dominum patrem esse uoce 
propria confitentes, de conditione seruili in adoptionem filiorum nos profitemur 
adscitos." 
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it has long ago stultified itself and abandoned the essence of 
baptism. Indeed, the significance of the baptism of Jesus, as it 
presented itself to St. Paul and the evangelists, was soon lost 
sight of by the orthodox churches, and instead of the " first-born 
among the brethren," we have set before us God incarnate from 
the virgin mother. Mary becomes the mother of God, the 
miraculous birth is exalted into the chief feast of the church ; and 
the spiritual birth of baptism, through which the man Jesus, 
born of woman in the natural way, became, by the inspiration of 
God, the divine Son and Christ, is driven into the background 
The human significance of the gospel record thus fades away, 
and Jesus becomes God masquerading from the first moment of 
his conception in human flesh. And why ? In order to deceive 
the devil, who, mistaking God for man, enters on the unequal 
conflict and is ignominiously defeated. Such is the travesty of 
early Christian conceptions, which we already meet with in so 
famous a teacher as Origen. In the third century it was already 
heretical to speak of Jesus as having been reborn, as regenerated 
spiritually, as sanctified in his baptism. The entire episode was 
explained away as an act of condescension on the part of God 
disguised as man. It was already of faith to declare that he 
was the divine Son, the Christ, the vehicle of the Holy Spirit, 
before he came to John in the Jordan. 

Nevertheless, eloquent attestations of the juster and more 
primitive view remain to us — all too rare, alas — in the writings of 
the early Fathers. Thus Clement of Alexandria in his Pcedagogus 
(I, 6) writes as follows: "At the very moment of his being 
baptized a voice from heaven resounded unto the Lord in wit- 
ness that he was the loved one : ' Thou art my beloved Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.' Let us ask then of the wiseacres of 
today this question : The Christ having on this day been 
reborn, is he not now at last perfect, or, what is most absurd, is 
he still deficient in aught ? If he be the latter, then he needs 
to learn something that he has not learned before. But it is 
not so. He is God and it is impossible that he should learn 
anything afresh. For no one can be greater than the Word, 
still less teacher of the only teacher." 
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The purport of the above is that the man Jesus became, in 
virtue of his baptismal regeneration, the divine Logos, who is 
perfect in wisdom above all other teachers. Clement continues : 
"Surely then they will admit that the Logos was born of the 
Father, perfect from perfect, and was regenerated perfect accord- 
ing to the foreshadowing of God's providence. But if he was 
perfect before, why was the perfect baptized ? They answer 
that he needed to fulfil the profession of humanity. Very good. 
I admit it. Consequently, in the moment of his being baptized 
by John, he becomes perfect. That is clear. Did he then learn 
nothing additional from John ? No. Then was he made per- 
fect by the font alone, and hallowed by the descent of the 
Spirit ? Yes." 

In the above Clement attests the true meaning of the 
Lord's baptism. By the descent of the Spirit on him, Jesus 
became the perfectly wise teacher and was born again perfect. 
Then Clement insists that baptism has the same import for 
believers as for Jesus and for Jesus as for them, in these 
words : " And the very same thing happens also in regard to 
us, whose exemplar the Lord became : In being baptized we 
are illumined ; in being illumined we are made sons {i. e., 
adopted); i.n being made sons we are perfected; in being per- 
fected we win emancipation from death. 'I,' saith he, 'have 
spoken, ye are gods, and sons of the Most High, all of you.'" 

It is melancholy to reflect how soon evangelical language 
like the above became heretical in the great centers of the 
religion. In the last years of the eighth century it still sur- 
vived in remote Spain, where Elipandus of Toledo was con- 
demned for using the phrase : "Et ille Christus, et nos Christi. 
Et ille adoptiuus et nos adoptiui," i. e., "Jesus was Christ, and we 
are Christs. He was the adoptive son of God, and so are we." 
Elipandus even speaks of Jesus as deum inter deos ; he became 
God, and so do we. But elsewhere the early faith had long been 
anathematized, at Rome in the person of Theodotus before 
200 A. D., at Antioch in the person of Paul of Samosata in 
206 A. D. 

Yet, as in Clement, so in isolated Latin writers, accounted 
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catholic, of the fourth century, it still survived. Thus, in 
Hilary, De THnit, viii, 25 (Tom. ii, p. 230^, of ed. Maffei, Verona, 
1730), we have the following: "After the nativity of his 
accomplished baptism (posf consummati baptismi natiuitatetn) 
there was heard this declaration also of his belonging (to God) , 
since a voice bore witness from heaven : ' Thou art my son. 
This day have I begotten thee.' " And at i, \%a, of the same 
writer we have a more explicit passage : " For he who was 
born man of the virgin, was he already then son of God ? Nay, 
he that is son of man, is he as such son of God ? Rather say 
that he was born again through baptism, and so became son of 

God Indeed it is written, when he had come up out of 

the water : ' Thou art my son, I have this day begotten thee ; ' 
but according to the engendering of a man who is being reborn, 
he then also himself was reborn and became perfect son of 
God, and as he was already son of man, so he was in baptism 
made son of God." 

Such passages as these of Clement and Hilary enable us 
to appreciate the cardinal importance attached in the earliest 
age to the feast of the baptism. It commemorated the trans- 
formation of the natural man Jesus into the adopted Son of 
God, into the Christ. It was natural, then, for Christians to 
choose this day to be baptized upon ; but even this practice, 
because of the color it lent to the older Christology, was 
dropped in the fourth century, and only lingered on in remote 
Spain as late as the sixth. We also learn from them why the 
early Christians, especially in the Roman catacombs, loved to- 
represent Christ in their symbolic pictures as a big fish, and 
themselves as little ones. It was the popular belief that fish 
are born in the water. So Jesus was born the Son of God 
in the Jordan. It was a mere happy accident that the 
letters of vyQfc are the initials of lijcrovs xpio-rbs 8eov wto? 
aarrtfp. This was a later conceit discovered when the original 
meaning of the symbol began to be obscured by the inno- 
vating theologians of Rome about 200 A. D. Tertullian pre- 
serves to us its genuine significance, when he almost heads his 
treatise on baptism with the words : " nos pisciculi secundum 
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t^w nostrum Iesum Christum in aqua nascimur," "We little 
fishes are, after the example of Jesus Christ our Fish, born 
in the water." In the Christian art of the East down to 
quite late times, in pictures of the baptism of Jesus, the little 
fishes are represented swimming round about his feet under the 
waters of the Jordan. The symbol could not possibly have 
had one meaning as applied to Jesus Christ and another as 
applied to believers. It is noticeable that this symbolism van- 
ishes about 300 A. D. along with the triumph of that newer Chris 
tology according to which Jesus was God from his mother's womb 
and filled from the first with the Holy Spirit. Concurrently 
with that triumph also arose the custom of baptizing infants, 
all incapable of that act of spiritual rebirth which was so 
supremely important to the first generations of Christians. Of 
this custom we have no trace before the third century, for the 
two passages of Irenaeus (2, 33, 2) and Clement of Alexandria 
to which Wall and other defenders of the practice appeal have 
been simply misunderstood by them. Tertullian is the first to 
hint at the baptism, not indeed of infants, but of boys and 
girls ; and he only mentions it in order to reprehend it. He 
has in view children of an age to be able to ask for the boon, 
but objects to their inexperience. What reason have those who 
are still at an age of innocence to be in a hurry for the remis- 
sion of their sins ? " Quid festiuat innocens aetas ad remissionem 
peccatorum ? " Let them wait, he continues, till they are married, 
or otherwise disciplined. Such a passage proves — and it is well 
to notice the fact in passing — that the idea of marriage being a 
sacrament was unknown to Christians in those early ages ; and 
naturally so, since no sacraments can precede baptism, and mar- 
riage usually did precede it. The scattered sects which through- 
out the Middle Ages, and even to the present day, have adhered 
to the primitive form of baptism have steadily refused to regard 
marriage as a sacrament. They have also kept up another early 
trait in the rite, namely, that the catechumen should, after 
repentance of sin and confession of faith, himself ask for bap- 
tism from the church as a favor to be conferred on him. For 
the first three centuries ministers and missionaries did not go 
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about the dwellings of the poor hunting for new-born infants to 
carry off and baptize. The one condition of the rite was that 
those who sought it should be old enough and instructed enough 
to grasp the serious nature of the regeneration they sought, the 
pondus baptismi, as Tertullian calls it. Even as late as the eighth 
century, as Boniface's letters show, importance still attached, 
even in catholic circles, to the catechumen's asking for baptism. 

We hear much discussion nowadays of the validity of orders 
English, Latin, and oriental. The unbiased student of church 
history cannot but wonder that it has never occurred to any of 
these controversialists to ask whether they are not, after all, 
contending for a shadow ; whether, in short, they have, any of 
them, real orders in the primitive sense in which alone they care 
to claim possession of them. The various sects of the Middle 
Ages which, knowing themselves simply as Christians, retained 
baptism in its primitive form and significance, steadily refused 
to recognize as valid the infant baptism of the great orthodox 
or persecuting churches ; and they were certainly in the right, 
so far as doctrine and tradition count for anything. Needless 
to say, these great churches, having long ago lost genuine bap- 
tism, can have no further sacraments, no priesthood, and, strictly 
speaking, no Christianity. If they would reenter the pale of 
Christianity, they must repair, not to Rome or Constantinople, but 
to some of the obscure circles of Christians, mostly in the East, 
who have never lost the true continuity of the baptismal sacra- 
ment. These are the Paulicians of Armenia, the Bogomil sect 
round Moscow whose members call themselves Christs, the adult 
baptists among the Syrians of the upper Tigris valley, and per- 
haps, though not so certainly, the Popelikans, the Mennonites, 
and the great Baptist communities of Europe. 

This condemnation of the great and so-called orthodox 
churches may seem harsh and pedantic, but there is no escape 
from it, if we place ourselves on the same ground on which they 
profess to stand. Continuity of baptism was more important in 
the first centuries of the church than continuity of orders ; so 
important, indeed, that even the baptism of heretics was recognized 
as valid. If store was set by the unbroken succession of bishops, 
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it was only because one function of the bishop was to watch over 
the integrity of the initiatory rite of the religion. How badly 
the bishops of the great churches did their duty, how little, 
indeed, after the third century they even understood it, is seen 
in the unchecked growth, from about 300 A. D. onward, of the 
abuse of the baptismal rite, resulting before long in its entire 
forfeiture. 

One more characteristic may be noticed of those Christians 
who have retained the primitive baptism. It is this. The idea of 
the personal inspiration of those who have received the baptism 
of the Spirit has ever been for them more of a reality than for 
those churches which lost sight of the real import of the baptism 
of Jesus, and before long lapsed into Mariolatry, and the cult of 
the theotokos. They have always believed that the fully initiated 
Christian is a temple in which the Holy Spirit, Christ, nay, God 
himself, dwells. For St. Paul himself, faith in Christ meant 
possession by the same Spirit which, descending and abiding on 
the man Jesus, made him Christ. 6 In the charismata of the early 
church, in the prophetic gift, in the gift of healing, of tongues, 
of discerning of spirits, in those who were powers, Swa/tet? — 
mediums, as a latter-day spiritualist would call them — the imma- 
nent Spirit revealed itself. "It is not I that speak," says Paul, 
"but Christ that dwelleth in me." So Ignatius of Antioch was 
called the bearer of God, " theophoros," because he was, as a later 
writer describes him, the home of the Lord, ol/crjTtfpiov rod icvplov. 
Montanus and his prophetesses in Phrygia retained this idea of the 
immanent Spirit speaking and acting through them in the second 
half of the second century, when in the great church the written 
book of the New Testament was beginning to draw to itself a 
monopoly of the inspiration which till then had belonged to living 
believers. The formation and establishment of the New Testament 
canon implied the decay and disappearance of the Christian proph- 
ets ; of the pneumatics, as Tertullian calls them. Yet, in conserva- 
tive and remote corners of Christendom the belief in pneumatic 

6 For St. Paul, however, the vpOKoirfi, or evolution of the man Jesus into the Christ 
and divine Son, was only completely manifested in the resurrection and ascent into 
heaven. 
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gifts survived, and the faithful were not merely Christians, but 
Christs. Among the Paulicians, from the eighth century till now, 
this Christhood of the elect continues. So it does among the Ebi- 
onite Syrians of the upper Tigris. Mr. Wallace Budge among the 
mountains north of Mosul was shown the house where a Christ 
had been born and the stream in which he had been baptized. 
The same thing goes on among the Bogomiles of modern Russia 
who know themselves as the Christs. The German word Christ, 
for Christian, points back to an age when the Christianity of 
northern Europe was of the same stamp. 

In such circles of believers the man who is a Christ and has 
Christ in him is regularly adored by his fellow-believers, even 
when they are also Christs. Thus we read in Adamnan's life of 
St. Columba how the monks used to prostrate themselves before 
the saint, "adoring the Christ in him." The same adoration was 
customary among the Albigenses, and is noticed hundreds of 
times in the records of the inquisition of Toulouse in the early 
fourteenth century. It also prevails among modern Bogomiles 
round Moscow and among the Armenian Paulicians, whose book, 
The Key of Truth, I have recently edited. Tertullian records the 
same thing of his fellow-Christians at Carthage in the second 
century, and in Photius, and other writers of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the charge of anthropolatry is, in this connec- 
tion, constantly brought against the Paulicians of those ages. 

In conclusion let me sum up, as portrayed in the above, the 
characteristics of this early form of Christianity, adding a few 
minor touches : 

1. The incarnation was the taking possession of the man 
Jesus by the Holy Spirit at his baptism in the Jordan. 

2. This, the prime event in Jesus' life, since he was therein 
reborn as Christ and Son of God, was commemorated in the 
Epiphany festival on January 6. 

3. The same rebirth or regeneration belongs to all who, after 
repentance and profession of faith in his name or in God, are 
baptized into his church. 

4. For Christians of this type it was immaterial whether 
Jesus was born in the natural manner or not. Accordingly some 
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of the Judaeo-Christians or Ebionites believed one thing, some 
the other. 

5. Christ was symbolized as a fish, because he was born in 
the waters of the Jordan. 

6. When this original significance of the baptism began to be 
lost sight of, this symbol disappears from the monuments. Jesus 
comes to be regarded as having been Christ and God from his 
mother's womb, and the belief in the miraculous birth becomes 
all-important. The mother of Jesus becomes the mother of God, 
theotokos. 

•j. With the spread of this later view of the incarnation 
we must associate the invention of the modern Christmas on 
December 25. At the same time the old Epiphany feast loses 
its significance as the commemoration of the spiritual birth of 
Jesus Christ, and becomes the feast of the magi and their visit 
to Bethlehem. In an earlier age so little was known for certain 
about the time and place of Jesus' birth that the docetic Chris- 
tians who were, as early as 100 A. D., the half of Christianity 
believed that he had never been born at all. 

8. The forty days' fast called Lent originally followed 
directly upon the feast of the baptism ; and naturally so, since 
it commemorated the forty days passed by the Lord in the 
wilderness. This is attested by Isaac Catholicos in his summary 
of Paulician doctrine (in Combefisius' Hist. Monothelitarum) and 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes. According to the former source, this 
custom lasted for 120 years in the church. When Epiphany lost 
its original significance and the Jewish paschal feast was, with the 
suppression of the quartodecumani, transformed into the Chris- 
tian Easter, Lent was moved forward, so that the fast terminated 
with Easter eve. 

9. After the example of Jesus, Christians of the primitive 
cast I have described were baptized in their thirtieth year. Paul 
of Samosata prescribed this age (see Mai, Bibl. Pair., Tom. IX 
= Migne, Pair. Gr., Vol. 72, col. 524). The Paulicians described 
by Isaac Catholicos followed the same rule, which is also insisted 
on by The Key of Truth. The Baptist Syrians north of Mosul 
still follow this rule. 
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10. Those who took this view of the baptism of Jesus have, 
everywhere and always, believed in the ability of believers to 
become Christs, in the sense of Paul of Samosata's saying, "Et 
ille Christus et nos Christi," and have adored believers who had 
attained to such a spiritual grade. 

II. The creeds must once have mentioned the baptism of 
the Lord, and I suspect that in the Apostles' Creed there origi- 
nally stood the following clauses : "And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born in 
the Jordan through baptism, suffered," etc. It is not without 
significance that the Albigensian form of creed retained such a 
mention of the baptism, and that the Armenian baptismal creed 
does so likewise. 

For the benefit of students interested in the history of Christmas, a few 
important works of recent date may be added here : Paul Cassel : Weih- 
nachten-Ursprung, Brauche und Aberglauben. Berlin, 1861. — Chambers: 
Book of Days. Edinburgh, 1864. — Marbach : Die heilige Weihnachtsfeier, 
Frankfurt, 1865. — Florian Riess: " Das Geburtsjahr Christi." Erganzungs- 
hefte der Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 1880, Nos. 11 and 12. — Hermann 
Usener : Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. Erster Theil : " Das 
Weihnachtsfest." Bonn, Max Cohen & Sohn, 1889 (reviewed by Adolf 
Harnack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1889, cols. 199-212 ; and by 
Holtzmann et. al. in Theologischer Jahresbericht, Vol. IX, pp. 95, 108, 135, 
163). — Paul de Lagarde : "Altes und Neues iiber das Weihnachtsfest." 
Mittheilungen,~Vo\. IV, pp. 241-323, Gottingen, 1891. Lagarde mentions 
here many writers on the history of Christmas, reviews Usener's contribution, 
and advances our knowledge of the subject considerably beyond Usener's. 
In the same volume, pp. 211-40, Lagarde reprints two forgotten articles on 
the history of Christmas by Paul Ernst Jablonski. — S. Baumer : " Das Fest 
der Geburt des Herrn in der altchristlichen Liturgie." Katholik, Vol. LXX, 
1890, pp. 1-20. — Karl Miiller, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. I, p. 205. — H. Thurs- 
ton: " Christmas and the Christian Calendar. I," American Ecclesiastical 
Review, December, 1898. 

(To be continued.) 



